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Civilian Deaths from Air Bombardment 


HE aerial bombardment of 
[ste in World War II is 
without parallel in all military 
history for the enormous losses of 
civilian lives which it caused. Be- 
ginning with September 1939, when 
the first bomb was dropped on Poland 
by the Germans, to V-J Day in 
August 1945 hundreds of thousands 
of civilians were killed throughout 
the world by air weapons. As the war 
progressed these weapons became 
ever more powerful, ranging from the 
relatively simple type bombs used at 
the beginning of the war to the first 
flying and rocket bombs and reach- 
ing a climax in the atomic bomb. 
The civilian death toll from bomb- 
ing will never be accurately known. 
The records themselves were often 
destroyed in the bombings; in some 
cases they were deliberately falsi- 
fied; and in some places no records 
were made. Moreover, the bodies 
of many victims still lie buried in the 
rubble of blasted cities. But from 
the available figures and from a 
review of events in several areas for 
which the figures are fragmentary, 
it appears likely that aerial bom- 
bardment cost the lives of at least 
1,200,000 civilians and possibly as 
many as 1,500,000. At least two 


thirds of the victims were nationals 
of the Axis countries. The magni- 
tude of these losses is more fully 
appreciated when compared with 
the total for World War I, when 
military aviation was still in its 
infancy. From 1914 to 1918 the 
total number of deaths of civilians 
from air warfare was about 5,000. 
The French and English suffered 
most severely, with upward of 1,100 
deaths each; Italian deaths were 
nearly a thousand, and German 
deaths reached about 750. 

Not a single active belligerent of 
World War II escaped civilian 
losses due to air warfare, and even 
some neutral countries, notably 
Switzerland and Sweden, experi- 
enced such casualties among inhab- 
itants of border towns as a result of 
aviators missing their targets. In 
our own case air deaths among 
civilians were small, being limited 
almost entirely to deaths among our 
merchant seamen who were bombed 
on ships carrying supplies and muni- 
tions into European and Mediter- 
ranean waters reached by the Ger- 
man air force. Almost forgotten is 
the fact that there were six persons 
—five of them children—killed with- 
in the continental United States 
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when a child touched off a Japanese 
balloon bomb which had landed in 
Oregon. 

Germany incurred by far the 
heaviest civilian losses from air 
raids. The extent of German losses 
has been carefully studied by the 
United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey, under the chairmanship of 
Franklin D’Olier. This group has 
estimated, from a careful and crit- 
ical review of all the facts available, 
that about a half million German 
civilians were killed by Allied aerial 
attacks. The German official figures 
include only German resident civil- 
ian population and not foreigners, 
slave laborers, displaced persons, 
and other civilian or military non- 
residents. An estimate by the 
German Propaganda Ministry, 
quoted in the Survey’s report, put 
the total number of persons killed 
in air raids, including nonresidents, 
at 535,000. Hamburg experienced 
the most intensive bombardment. 
A series of attacks by the Royal Air 
Force in a three-day period in July 
1943 brought death to 60,000 per- 
sons in that city alone. Much of 
this toll was caused by direct hits on 
air-raid shelters. 

The Japanese rank next to the 
Germans in the number of civilians 
killed by bombing. Here, too, we 
have the recent, careful estimates by 
the United States Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey. They indicate that from 
360,000 to 375,000 civilians died in 
the bombing of Japan. The Jap- 
anese official estimate, made in 
August 1945, was 260,000 deaths, 
but it is doubtful whether at that 
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early date they were able fully to 
assess their losses. 

The atomic bomb attacks on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki dwarfed 
all the other air raids of the entire 
war. Only one such bomb was 
dropped on each of these cities; yet, 
according to the best estimates of 
the Survey, these two bombs brought 
death to at least 105,000 civilians 
and possibly to 4s many as 120,000. 
The most devastating blow was 
struck at Hiroshima, where between 
70,000 and 80,000 persons are esti- 
mated to have been killed. The one 
atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
cost the lives of more persons than 
the entire air death toll of any of the 
other belligerent countries, with the 
exception of Germany and, possibly, 
Russia. The greatest loss of life in a 
single air raid, however, was suffered 
by Tokyo on March 9, 1945. This 
raid claimed 85,000 victims. Other 
Japanese industrial centers also 
suffered heavily from bombing. 

For other Axis countries we have 
only fragmentary figures.  Allto- 
gether, the losses of these countries 
must have run to tens of thousands, 
with Italy the heaviest sufferer. A 
series of raids on the Bulgarian 
capital of Sofia was reported to have 
cost several thousand lives. Fin- 
land’s cities were repeatedly at- 
tacked. This was true, likewise, of 
some Rumanian cities, particularly 
those in the rich oil field area..- 

On the Allied side Great Britain 
was probably the heaviest sufferer 
next to Russia. The British record 
of civilian losses from air bombard- 
ment in World War II is the most 
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complete and detailed. More than 
60,000 of her civilians were” killed 
between’ March 1940 and March 
1945. London bore the brunt of 
these German air blows. Nearly 
30,000—or about half of the total 
civilian deaths—occurred there. 
During the Battle of Britain, which 
began in late August of 1940, ruth- 
less air attacks continued almost 
unremittingly until May 1941, just 
before the German invasion of 
Russia. More than 42,000—or 
better than two thirds of the total of 
British air-raid deaths in the entire 
war—were concentrated in this 10- 
month period. For the next three 
years German bombing of England 
was only sporadic, taking an aggre- 
gate toll of 8,800 lives. A new phase 
of German air warfare against 
England began in June 1944, barely 
a week after D-Day, with the launch- 
ing of the V-1 bombs. The civilian 
death toll among the British rose to 
the highest level since the Battle of 
Britain, with nearly 5,500 persons 
killed in the three months from 
June to August 1944. The launching 
of V-2 rocket bombs in September 
might have brought even more seri- 
ous losses if the Allies had not been 
successful in their attacks on the 
launching sites. As a result the 
casualty rate from V-2 bombs never 
attained the proportions of the 
months in which V-1 bombs were 
first used. 

Many parts of the British Com- 
monwealth suffered civilian air losses 
of varying degree. Relatively, the 
most grievous losses were suffered 
on the little island of Malta. From 
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June 1940 until the winter of 1942, 
when the island was practically 
under siege from the air, 1,468 
civilians, or one in every 200, were 
killed by enemy bombs 

The French report a civilian air 
death toll of nearly 54,000—almost 
as great as England’s. More than 
two thirds of these deaths were 
sustained in 1944, both before and 
after the successful landing of the 
Allied troops on French soil. Bel- 
gian losses also were relatively high, 
although the total is not known. 
The heaviest toll among Belgian 
civilians was inflicted by the Ger- 
mans in the winter of 1944-1945 with 
V-1 and V-2 bombing attacks against 
cities which already had been occu- 
pied by the Allies. In the Antwerp 
and Liege regions nearly 5,000 
civilians were killed. In the Nether- 
lands, too, civilian mortality from 
bombing was exceptionally high. 
Dutch losses were most severe early 
in the war in the dastardly raid on 
Rotterdam, which alone is estimated 
to have cost 30,000 lives. In Nor- 
way about 1,000 civilians perished 
in air raids. 

The civilian populations of the 
Allied countries in Eastern and 
Southern Europe also suffered heav- 
ily from air raids, but we do not have 
anything like an accurate picture of 
the situation from any of these 
countries. Tens of thousands of 
civilians were reported to have been 
killed early in the war in the initial 
German air raids on Polish cities, 
particularly Warsaw. ‘The inhab- 
itants of many Polish cities were 
again subjected to aerial bombard- 
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ment from one side or the other until 
the Germans were dislodged from 
the area late in 1944. It is likely 
that Polish civilian losses exceeded 
50,000. It is almost certain that 
Russian losses were heavier than 
this because of the ruthless attacks 
of the Luftwaffe on Russian cities. 
We have, likewise, only fragmentary 
data on Yugoslavia. In Belgrade 
alone more than 10,000 people were 
killed in the initial surprise bombing 
on Palm Sunday of 1941. The 
official estimate for Greece is 7,000 
civilian air deaths. Altogether, 
civilian deaths from air raids in 
Eastern and Southern Europe must 
have far exceeded 100,000. 

Other areas for which we have 
little information but which, in the 
aggregate, contributed heavily to 
the civilian death toll from the air 
are nations and colonial areas in the 
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Orient and the Near East. The 
Chinese victims of air raids are 
numbered in the tens of thousands, 
Heavy raids were likewise conducted 
against Manila, Singapore, Alex- 
andria, Jaffa and Haifa (Palestine), 
and many other cities. Over 800 
civilians were reported killed in 
Japanese air raids on India between 
April 1942 and April 1943 alone. 

The recent tests of the atomic 
bomb have again focused the atten- 
tion of the world on its death-dealing 
potentialities. There can be no 
doubt that the civilian air-raid 
losses in World War II, heavy as 
they were, would pale into insig- 
nificance should a major conflict 
again arise. In the face of this threat 
it is imperative that the peoples of 
the world develop the necessary 
political organization to maintain 
lasting peace. 


Mortality in Industrial Population at Record Low 


HE death rate among Metropol- 
E nw Industrial policyholders in 
the secorid quarter of 1946 equaled 
the all-time low record in 1942.* 
This exceptionally favorable expe- 
rience in the past three months has 
gone a long way toward balancing 
the relatively high mortality in the 
early part of the year. Whereas the 
mortality for the first three months 
of 1946 was 7.0 percent above that 
for the like period of a year ago, the 
excess for the first six months was 
only 1.6 percent. 
The increase in mortality so far 


this year reflects mainly a rise among 
white female policyholders, partic- 
ularly at ages 20 to 24. (See the 
table on page 5.) In this age and 
sex group there have been more 
deaths from influenza, heart dis- 
ease, and, particularly, accidents in 
1946 than in the corresponding 
period of last year. Among white 
males the general mortality has 
declined at every age group except 
35 to 54 years, where the increase 
was slight. At the military ages the 
drop in mortality from last year was 
very marked, amounting to 27 per- 


*The death rates quoted in this article are exclusive of deaths from enemy action. 
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cent at ages 20 to 24, and 20 percent 
at 25 to 34 years. These declines 
are accounted for largely by marked 
decreases in the number of deaths 
from accidents among men in the 
armed forces. 

The record for 1946 shows up 
particularly well when compared 
with that for 1944, which, like the 
present year, had an epidemic of 
respiratory disease in the early 
weeks. The death rates for the 


current year are below those for the 
first half of 1944 at every age period 
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without exception, among both 
white males and white females. 
The marked improvement in mor- 
tality in recent months is reflected 
in the record for the specific dis- 
eases. For example, the mortality 
from influenza and pneumonia, 
which, for the January to March 
period, showed an excess of more 
than 20 percent over last year, is 
now only 6 percent above the rate 
for the first half of 1945. The death 
rate from pneumonia, in fact, has 
dropped below the level of a year 
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ago and has established a new mini- 
mum for this period of the year. 

The record for tuberculosis is 
likewise favorable. The rate for the 
six months period—39.6 per 100,000 
policyholders—is only 2 percent 
above that registered in the like 
period of 1945. At the end of March 
the excess was about five times as 
much. It now appears probable 
that when the record for all of 1946 
is in, it will show that the long-time 
downward trend of annual death 
rates from tuberculosis has con- 
tinued uninterrupted. 

The story for the diseases of 
middle and later life follows the 
same general pattern—a sharp rise 
in mortality in the early part of the 
year -and an appreciable improve- 
ment in recent months. Thus, the 


excess of about 20 percent in the 
death rate from diabetes recorded 
‘at the end of March has been cut to 
about half for the first six months. 
For the cardiovascular-renal diseases 
the excess has been reduced from 


nearly 9 to 4 percent, and for cancer 
from 4 to less than 2 percent. 
Several diseases have registered 
minimal rates for the first six months 
of 1946. The list includes typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, syphilis, diarrhea 
and enteritis, appendicitis, and dis- 
eases of the puerperal state. In 
addition whooping cough and diph- 
theria are recording rates very little 
above their minimal level. Measles 
alone, among the principal commu- 
nicable diseases of childhood, has 
shown an appreciable increase in 
1946 as a result of the widespread 
prevalence of the disease. But even 
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here the rate is still only one per 
100,000 policyholders. 

The remarkable decline in the 
mortality from appendicitis deserves 
more than passing mention. The 
death rate from this cause for the 
first six months of the year was only 
3.5 per 100,000 insured, less than 
half the corresponding rate five 
years ago, and less than one third 
that of a decade ago. Two major 
factors account for this achievement 
in life conservation: the use of 
chemotherapy in cases complicated 
by peritonitis, and the national edu- 
cational campaign which informed 
people of the dangers of delay in 
seeking medical advice, and of the 
dangers of using laxatives in the 
presence of abdominal pain. 

Another favorable development 
this year bas been the continued 
decline in the mortality from cere- 
brospinal meningitis. The rate so 
far this year is 1.1 per 100,000 
insured, or down 15 percent from 
the comparable figure of last year. 
The death rate, moreover, is only 
one third of that in 1943 and 1944, 
when wartime conditions led to a 
new high in the incidence of the 
disease. Fortunately, the use of the 
sulfa drugs has kept the proportion 
of deaths to cases comparatively low 
during these years. 

The record for the external causes 
is somewhat uneven this year. The 
rates for suicides and homicides, 
which started to increase with the 
end of the war, have continued 
above last year’s levels during the 
first six months of the current year. 
Fatal home and motor vehicle acci- 
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dents are also higher than in 1945. 
On the other hand there has been a 
decline in the mortality from occu- 
pational accidents and “other acci- 
dents,’ the category to which many 
of the accidental deaths of men in 
service are assigned. 

The title “deaths from enemy 
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action”’ still appears in the list of 
causes of death shown on page 11, 
because delayed claims for this cause 
are still being received. Many of 
these are on military personnel who 
were originally reported as missing 
and, after a suitable lapse of time, 
have been officially declared dead. 


Sharp Rise in Motor Vehicle Fatalities 


INCE V-J Day, when driving re- 
S strictions were lifted, the death 
rate from motor vehicle accidents 
has risen sharply among the Indus- 
trial policyholders of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, who 
constitute a large and representative 
sample of the urban populations of 
the United States and Canada. 
Each month since the end of the 
war has registered a higher death 
rate from this cause than had the 
corresponding month of the preced- 
ing year. For the first six months of 
1946 the excess in mortality was 24 
percent. Moreover, as may be seen 
in the table on page 8, at some age 
periods the situation is worse now 
than it was in the last prewar year— 
1941—-which, itself, had one of the 
highest motor vehicle accident rates 
on record. 

So far this year an increase is 
observed at every period of life 
except at the school ages, both 
among white male and white female 
policyholders. In a number of age 
groups the rise is alarming. For 
example, among men 65 and older 
the motor vehicle accident death 
rate is about 75 percent higher this 


year than last. At ages 20 to 24 the 
rate jumped by about 65 percent 
among white men and by no less 
than 124 percent among white 
women. The current motor vehicle 
death rates at these young adult 
ages exceed even the rates for 1941. 
The explanation for the increased 
toll may lie, in part at least, in the 
fact that young people deprived of 
the opportunity to drive during the 
war period are indulging in their 
desire to motor more than ever 
before. It also seems probable that 
many deaths occur among young 
drivers who are a bit “rusty” but 
who do not realize that their com- 
petence at the wheel has’ been 
greatly diminished. Furthermore, 
the extensive use of dilapidated cars 
by young people is undoubtedly 
contributing its share toward in- 
creasing the death toll. 

The one bright spot in the motor 
vehicle record for 1946 is the reduc- 
tion in mortality among children of 
school age, where the fatalities are 
largely among pedestrians. The 
decrease from the first half of last 
year has been especially large at ages 
10 to 14, where it amounted to about 
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WHITE PERSONS BY 


SEx AND AGE PERIODS. First Six Montus oF 1946, 1945, anp 1941. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, WEEKLY 
PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
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one quarter among white boys and 
two thirds among white girls. In 
fact the trend of the death rate from 
motor vehicle accidents among chil- 
dren of school age has been almost 
continuously downward since 1930. 
Evidently safety education and the 
preventive measures instituted to 
safeguard the lives of children have 
proved effective. 

Public officials are acutely aware 
of the seriousness of the general rise 
in motor vehicle fatalities since the 
war’s end. The President’s Highway 
Safety Conference has recommended 
a balanced program of proved effec- 
tiveness which can be instituted in 


every city and State. The full 
cooperation of the nation in putting 
this program into- action would 
undoubtedly result in a marked 
reduction in the number of motor 
vehicle fatalities and injuries. But 
the mounting tide of casualties will 
not be stemmed by anything less 
than the wholehearted cooperation, 
not alone of those actively partici- 
pating with organized groups en- 
gaged in fighting the war against 
motor vehicle accidents but, more 
particularly, by the active coopera- 
tion of the rank and file of citizens 
in their usual roles as drivers of 
pedestrians. 
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Wartime Changes in the Ages of Parents 


HE wartime spurt in the birth 
g pen was due, not so much to 
an increase in the number of 
large families, as to the creation 
of new families, and an increase in 
the number of families of moderate 
size. Actually the birth rate in the 
United States rose during the war 
period to a high point in 1943 and 
then began to decline. But this 
picture for the population as a 
whole hid. striking variations which 
become evident when the course of 
the birth rate is analyzed according 
to the age of the parents and the 
order of birth of the child. ‘The 
pertinent figures for the years 1937 
to 1944 are shown in the table on 
page 10. 

During the early war period there 
was a definite increase in the rates 
at which children were born to 
young fathers (their ‘‘fertility 
rates”). At first this tendency was 
most prominent at ages 20 to 29, 
where the rise amounted to 8 percent 
from 1940 to 1941. In this connec- 
tion it will be recalled that the first 
draft covered men in the age range 
21 to 36 years. It was during 1942, 
our first! year of active participation 
in the war, that very marked in- 
creases in fertility occurred. In the 


age group 15. to 19 years the gain. 


was as much as 23 percent; the 
increase was progressively less 
with each advance in the age of the 
father. 

In 1943 the picture was mixed. 
Men in the ages 20 to 29, who had 
been the first to record an increase in 


fertility, showed a decline of 6 per- 
cent from the rate of the previous 
year. This decrease was, without 
doubt, largely the effect of with- 
drawing these men for service over- | 
seas. Outside of the age range 20 
to 29, however, the fertility rates in 
1943 rose at every age period. In 
the year following—1944—not only 
did the fertility rates drop for 
fathers at 20 to 29 but also at every 
other age under 35—in other words, 
at ages affected by the draft. At 
ages 35 and older, on the other hand, 
the increases in fertility observed 
year after year since 1941 continued 
into 1944. Apparently men in the 
later reproductive ages, benefiting 
from the wartime industrial activity, 
took the opportunity to increase the 
size of their families. 

The variations in the fertility of 
women during the war reflected very 
closely those of men of correspond- 
ing ages, as is evident from the 
second tier of the table on page 10. 
Thus, for women of ages 20 to 24 the 
peak of fertility came in 1942; for 
ages 15 to 19 and 25 to 34 the high 
point came a year later. Women of 
ages 35 to 44, most of whom had 
husbands outside the armed forces, 
experienced rising fertility rates 
in the period 1940 to 1944. 

The lowest tier of the table shows 
fertility rates, according to the 
order of the child at birth, per 1,000 
females of ages 10 to 54 years. The 
peak in the rate for first births came 
in 1942; this corresponds to the 
peak, in the same year, in the gen- 
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eral rates (all orders of birth) for 
parents at ages 20 to 24, most of 
whom were having their first child. 
For births of second children the 
peak came in 1943. In the case of 
third and fourth children the rapid 
rise in the wartime rates continued 
into 1944; a large proportion of these 
mothers were at the older reproduc- 
tive ages. The rate of births of 
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higher order has shown only slight 
variation in the period under survey. 
For the sixth and higher orders the 
rates at the end of the series are 
lower than those at the beginning. 
Evidently the general wartime in- 
crease in fertility has not reversed 
the trend toward decreasing size of 
family which has been observed for 
many years in our country. 


. 
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*Includes births for which age of parent is not stated and also the few births outside this age range. 


tIncludes births to fathers at ages 60 and over. 


Source: Rates for females, 1940-44, were computed by the U. S. Bureau of the Census; all other rates 
were computed in the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 
Among Industrial Policyholders 


The following table shows the together with the death rates for the 
mortality among Industrial policy- first six months of 1946, 1945, and 
holders for June 1946 and June 1945, 1944. 


DEATH RaTEs* PER 100,000 PoLIcYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Diarrhea and enteritis 

Appendicitis 

Chronic nephritis 

Puerperal state—total 

Suicides 

Homicides 

Accidents—total 
Home accidents 
Occupational accidents 
Motor vehicle accidents 

War deaths (enemy action) 

All other causes of death 
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- *The rates for 1946 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
lives exposed to risk. 


tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 


DEATH RATES PER 1000 ANNUAL BASIS (/946 figures are provisional ) 
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“Sake, id sii | aint EES wate UTE SSR ae 

{oec) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
1945 7.7 78 8.5 4 75 th 4 6.6 6.9 6.9 Tl 7.5 
1946 89 84 84 75 69 72 
* Does not include war deaths 
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